Chapter IV
EDUCATIONAL THEORY

Rousseau, Pestalozsi, and Fellenberg; and their influence on English educational

thought.

EDUCATIONAL theory is often in advance of educational
practice. Sometimes there is little contact between the two
because those who theorise have not tested or applied their
principles in the actual work and life of the school. Yet even
the pure theorist not infrequently has a message for the
practitioner who is busied in the daily routine of teaching
and has little time to stand aside and look at his work in a
detached way; and some of the greatest advances in edu-
cation have been due to thinkers who had little or no con-
tact with the school itself. That was perhaps more generally
true in the past than it is today. During the period with which
we are at present concerned teachers of all types tended to
be fettered by tradition and convention, or by routine and
narrowness of outlook; though, as we have seen and as we
shall see again, there were always a few who could rise above
the general level and take a higher viewpoint. But the chief
impetus to progress came largely from independent thinkers
who regarded education either as something due to the
individual as an individual, or as a national concern. The
fact that many of them were not Englishmen does not lessen
their influence upon educational reform in this country. In
this chapter and the following one, therefore, we shall dis-
cuss some of the theories of education the spirit of which was
beginning to stir among the dry bones, and was destined in
due course during the nineteenth century and down to our
own times to awaken them into life.

For centuries it had been customary to regard the child
not so much as an independent personality, with its own
special characteristics which determine its development and
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